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GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


As the traveler in wandering amid the classic ruins of sculp- 
: tured Greece, gazes upon the various specimens of architecture 
now smouldering with decay, and traces upon the finely carved 
marble beautiful outlines of the original design, still lingering, 
though scarcely perceptible, notwithstanding the ravages of time 
and war’s devastations, so does the student of classic literature 
in the mythology of the ancients find among all the corruptions 
of faney’s creations faint glimmering of the true light which, 
though shining amid the gloom of paganism, are unmistakable 
emanations from the true source. Though the dark gulf of cen- 
turies flowed between man and his pristine innocence, he still 
possessed faint recollections of the first great cause. And we find 
among the Greeks, a desire to retain this ancient belief. From 
the first they were an eminently superior race, ever devoted to 
study and philosophy. In their early reflections, they observed the 
growth, old age, and death of man, while the elements with which 
he was surrounded, the broad river, the upheaved mountains 
and the majestic seas, lived on forever ; and they reasoned that 
as the former was the frail tenement of a thinking being, so the 
latter was the dwelling place of an all powerful divinity, whose 
all creative energy acting upon chaos, had brought into existence, 
* the broad-breasted earth, the gloomy Tartarus, and love.” Thus 
thought went forth among the invisible powers of nature, invest 
ing the mysterious agents of the material world, with the em- 
bodied forms of divinity—and in time every grotto, mountain 
valley, and stream, rejoiced in its presiding deity. It was the 
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glorious privilege of Homer to weave into his immortal epics the 
(rrecian’s idea of divinity, and to give system to the chaotic mass 
in which tradition and imagination, unaided by written record 
had enveloped their theogony. Thus enhanced by the charms 
of poetry and fancy was perpetuated amid the revolutions of time 
even to us the noblest of pagan religions. His works may justly 
be said to have the same relation to the Greeks, that the Hebrew 
melodies bore to the chosen people of old. They were handed 
down from tongue to tongue, in the memories of successive gen- 
erations ; the source of religious rites and political governments ; 
the fountains whence was derived that perfection in art and 
poesy, and that national grandeur which so pre-eminently distin- 
guished them. Their exquisite intellectual organism rendered 
them highly susceptible to the charms of such a religion, thus 
fransmitted, and it took strong hold of their minds, influencing 
all their transactions. 

The deep moral tone which pervaded it, cannot but attract our 
attention. Whence arose the sanctity of the marriage tie, the 
regard for plighted word, and the rights of hospitality, the rever- 
enee for parents, and the scorn of all that is base and dishonor- 
able? We judge of the nature of things by their effects, and ob- 
serving such results from a belief in heathen mythology, we can- 
not unite in the philosophical cant which would so unjustly con- 
demn it as immoral and unworthy of study. We can only won- 
der at the existence of such a scheme of morality in ancient times. 
This may be due in a measure to the forms in which their deities 
were represented. While other polytheistical nations, guided by 
their ow n low conceptions of div inity degraded themselves by wor- 
shiping before the senseless forms of brute animals, the Greeks 
eould think of their gods only as “fashioned after their own 
image.” Man, most beautiful in form, powerful in action, and 
noblest in attributes, could alone be the type of the infinite. 
Though beyond the power of death, they were not so far removed 
but that human beings, by pursuing a virtuous and heroic course 
of conduct, might hereafter be deified and exalted to communion 
with them. Formerly many of them had peopled earth, but were 
now transported to the abodes of Olympus, where the clements of 
nature were their instruments, and humanity their care. 
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Springing as it did from the outgushings of the people’s. heart, 
its sway over them was omnipotent. Whence arose the great 
affluence of art and the perfection in music and poetry which 
characterized so peculiarly the ancients? Whence but that 
there might be reflected in a tangible form, the great idea which 
they found everywhere in their religion. The sculptor would 
represent upon the inanimate marble the awful severity of Jove, 
the matchless grace of Juno, or the winning beauty of Aphrodite. 
The poets would sing of the symposium of the Gods, the jarring 
diseords which had rent Olympus and the heroic deeds and 
mighty legends of those who had been apotheosized. The musi- 
cian would rival the liquid harmony of Amphion, and Orpheus 
whose enchanting strains inspired all nature. The warrior went 
forth clad in divine armour and shielded by his protecting deity. 
His illustrious ancestors were looking upon him from their 
heavenly abodes, and he could not suffer the land that they had 
trodden, and the temples in which they had worshiped to be pil- 
laged by a foreign foe. 
in attaining an 


Thus a nation’s whole existence was spent 
ideality not wholly unattainable, . | the result was, a superiority 
in many things over the greatest rts of modern civilization. 
Such an influence uniting the most exquisite delicacy with a strong 
energetic inflexibility, could not confine itself to Greece. It over- 
ran other nations working the mightiest transformations. Even 
the proud mistress of the world, when it had subjugated this un- 
happy country, sat at the feet of the conquered, to receive instruc- 
tion, transferring and adopting its Penates along with its finest 
<tatues ; and fashioning her ceremonies, manners, and literature, 
after this great model. Thus was acknowledged the superiority 
of Greck mythology. 

So in our day the modern artist wanders amid the ruins of 
their temples and takes lessons from the remaining relies of their 
former grandeur. In vain do his aspirations lead him in the 
track of Phidias and Praxitiles. The imitator lacks the inspira- 
tion which was infused into the souls of his masters. 

But the worship of Grecian mythology has passed away and 
we look upon the collections of mighty forms composing it, with 
all the paraphernalia of the gods, as the gorgeous illusion of a 
splendid vision. It has indeed passed away, but in the breathing 
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statue and the imperishable record of Grecian literature it has 
left an enduring monument, from which the future, as well as the 
present can read lessons of instruction, and entertainment. The 
sighing breeze, and the melancholy voice of the water-fall, are 
alone conscious of the cruel offerings, and the self-sacrificing de- 
votion which many an immolating and degrading paganism has 
obtained from its devotees. Many of them are unknown, and 
others have sunk into oblivion, from the want of a written his- 
tory. But the Grecian’s religion is the soul of his literature and 
art. It is the eternal light whence emanated the most brilliant 
radiations of genius, and so long as we are content to light our 
torches of learning at this flame, so long must it continue to have 


an existence. 
S. S. H. 


THE MAIDEN’S ROCK: 
AN INDIAN LEGEND OF THE WISSAHICCON. 


By the banks of sky-stained river, 

On the marge of wvod-wall’d lake ; 
In the deep woods, all a-quiver 

With the north wind’s wintry shake ; 


Where the rosy morning falleth 
In thick flakes of golden light ; 
Where the whippowil low calleth 
To the creeping shades of night ; 


There was sung, with war-wild gushes, 
With a passion ocean-strong, 

A lezend that the heart-tbrob hushes, 
Of a dusky maiden’s wrong. 


Sang the minstrel in the gloaming 
To the dark-eyed, wood-born maids, 

Of a chief's fair daughter, roaming 

Those cool dells and mossy glades. 
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How she with her pet fawn straying 

To the stream’s side, flower-begemmed, 
Plack’d the daisies in her Maying, 

And the lilies water-hemmed. 


How her carols shamed the wild larks, 
Gushing upward, soaring high, 

Till the air rung, as the wind-harps 
Sent back answér from the sky. 


How she met a pale-faced stranger, 
Weak and haggard. travel-worn ; 

Wandering in a maze of danger, 
Lost, bewilder’d and forlorn. 


How she led him to her tent-home, 
Soothed the fierce tribe's savage ire ; 

Found for him a cordial welcome, 
From her warlike, sealp-deck'd sire. 


Then he sang her deeds of beauty, 
How she nursed him in the wood ; 
Doing smallest act of duty, 
For the helpless stranger's good. 


How he grew in strength with each sun, 
How the rose-bloom spread his cheek, 
How they wander'd where the stream’s run, 

Where the deer the waters seek. 


Gliding o’er the smooth canoe-way, 
When the harvest-moon was young ; 

Sitting in the shades at noonday, 
Where grape-clusters richly hung ; 


So the days passed swiftly o’er them, 
Passed like dreams in stilly night. 

Quiet as the stream that bore them, 
Richly mellow as moonlight. 


But the white man left the wild wood, 
And the maid who loved him well, 

Sped back to the spots of childhood, 
Rich in memory’s holiest spell. 
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And the broken-hearted red-face, 
Sick of waters, woods and deer, 
Pined and lost her daisied wood-grace, 
Pined in soul, and found no cheer. 


When the sunset charmed the waters, 
Tipped with fire the forest trees ; 

When the day in western quarters 
Sank to rest with lull of breeze ; 


With her tresses loosely flowing, 
And her eyes with anguish fired, 
Went she, through the shadows growing, 
To a gorge in depths retired; 


To a rock that grim and hoary 
Tower'd above the water's brim. 

Like the Lesbian of old story 
Stood she on its outer rim. 


Straining her dark eyes to southland 
Leaped she from the dizzy height ; 

And upen a couch of soft sand, 
Gently sank with day’s last light. 


* = 27 * * x 


“ What is that ?” I asked an old man, 
Gray-haired, sitting in the shade, 

At his feet a clean, deep stream ran, 

Overhead there stood a dense span 
By the arching tree-tops made, 

“ What is that?” I asked that old man, 
“ Chiseled on the rock's facade?” 


“Tis a profile of a maiden, 
On the rough rock's bristly brow. 
Of a beauteous Indian maiden, 
Who, with crushing sorrow laden, 
Sought the sea-halls coral paven, 
Sought them as a blissful haven. 
Loving weakly, she lost Heaven. 
Pray her error be forgiven! 
In the sea-halls sleeps she now.” 
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THE POWER OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


How mysterious are all the workings of the human heart; that 
go on so silently and invisibly, and are yet so beautifully blended 
into the economy of nature. How wonderful that the dimmest 
thoughts and faintest impressions should assist in coloring the 
character—that these disjointed shreds should be insensibly gath- 
ered together and woven into the tissue of life. Human life is 
indeed a mystery. Its various phases are most admirably adapted 
to each other ; and however dissimilar its several portions may 
appear, when individually examined, they all combine into one 
harmonious whole, and constitute the perfection of the plan. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the influences to which we 
are subjected in early life, should be formative of the future char- 
acter. The mind is then in a plastic state, and naturally re- 
ceives its shape from the circumstances in which it may be placed, 
Fresh and undeveloped, it draws to itself, and becomes part of, 
all around it ; and as with increasing years, its vigor and sta- 
bility are better defined, continues to grow in conformity to the 
moulding of its early experiences. It is then that the deepest 
and most lasting impressions are made; and though these may 
seem lost in the heyday of youth, they are like the nails some 
thoughtless urchin drives into the young tree, over which the 
bark soon closes and they disappear for years, until at last. 
when the tree has grown old, they are found firmly buried in its 
heart. It was said by one, who knew human nature well, that 
“the child is father of the man”; and so trne is the expression, 
that it has almost passed into a proverb. Indeed it is utterly 
impossible to forget the experiences of early life. They cling te 
us wherever we may go—become part of ourselves—and often 
exert their influence, when their presence is least suspected. 
There is nothing so pleasant as a meeting with some souvenir of 
youth, that recalls the scenes and feelings of other days, and re- 
touches those old pictures of the past, long hidden by the mould 
of years. There is no one who does not melt at some old song 
or sight, or something that reminds of other times ; and many a 
callous heart, that has no sacrifice to lay at the altar, will timidly 
drop its tear-offerings upon the shrine of youthful memories. It 
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is said that Napoleon, who, with stern and stoic face, would pass 
unmoved amid the thunders of the battle, would pause, while a 
gush of tenderness overspread his countenance, and listen to the 
tolling of some village bell, that carried him away from the 
strife, and set him down among the green hills of Corsica. 

It is to the strength of these early impressions that we are in- 
debted for those happy recollections that cluster around home— 
to this we owe that deep local attachment, that nothing seems 
ever to destroy. No place, however much our interests are iden- 
tified with it, however happy we may be in it, can render us for- 
getful of the spot, where our first few years were spent. No city, 
with busy hum and bustling excitement, can vie with the peaceful 
quiet, or, perhaps, the “sublime solitude,” of our boyhood. No 
powerful and wealthy friends can compensate for the warm hearts, 
that long ago we hugged so fondly to our own. There is a little 
story of a wild Arab, that beautifully illustrates the power of 
these early impressions. A simple native of the desert had lis- 
tened, with breathless attention, to a description of the wealth 
and beauties of England. His imagination was fired, and he 
longed to exchange the burning sands for so pleasant and happy 
a land. But just as he had determined to leave his home, a 
thought seemed to strike him, and he asked if the date-trees, also, 
were very beautiful in England. He was told that there were 
no date-trees in England. “ Alas then,” said he, “ 1 would rather 
remain in the desert. I cannot leave the date-trees.” And thus 
it is with usall. These early impressions outlive the changes 
and forgetfulness of years. They throw a net work around us, 
through which we cannot break; and though its meshes are 
often fine as gossamer, they cling to us with such tenacity, that, 
even if we wished, we could not shake them off. But no one, how- 
ever depraved, would desire to part with or forget the impres- 
sions of early life ; for in the waters of memory all the pleasant 
images of the past seem to float on the top, while pictures of sad- 
ness and sorrow graciously sink to the bottom. These recollec- 
tions of youth are purifying and ennobling ; and it appears strange 
that when neither reason nor religion can melt us to tenderness, 
some little thing, that recalls “ old times,” will at once pierce our 
obduracy, and unseal the fountains of the heart. 
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There is no doubt that the power of early impressions works 
many of those individual-reformations, that now and then fill us 
with astonishment. It is often said that the sons of ministers are 
worse than other young men of their own age and standing. 
This may be true to a certain extent ; but it is no less true, that, 
if spared to more advanced years, they seldom falsify the teach- 
ings of early life. Probably, a large proportion of our pastors, 
are the sons of those, who themselves occupy positions in the 
church. And this but goes to prove that good influences in 
youth, seldom fail of their ultimate end. They are like the stars 
of heaven, which, although they vanish in the brightness of the 
day, are again seen shining out through the gloom that heralds 
its close. It is seldom that the child of pious prayers and holy 
teachings finally wanders astray. The impressions, that were 
made in early life, may appear dormant for years, but at last, 
seem to lead him into paths of peace, and to throw a mantle of 
purity over a character long sullied by sin. They are like the 
little vines that take root beside the tree, that modestly grow 
along its sides, and are unnoticed amid the luxuriance of its fol- 
age ; but when time begins to wither its branches and destroy 
its vigor, they still cling to the sapless trunk, and hide its naked- 
ness with their flowers. 

If we consult our own experience, we will discover that we 
are all more or less the children of cireumstanee—that we have 
not so much carved out our own characters, as they have been 
carved for us, by those entrusted with our early training. So 
deeply impressed was Napoleon with this truth, that he declared 
“ France needed, for her regeneration, nothing so much as good 
mothers.” And it has been remarked by a learned divine, that 
“the gentleman is rocked in his cradle.” Indeed the impressions 
received in youth, are charged to a great extent, with the forma- 
tion of the character. They are pregnant with future good or 
evil. Not only do they sweeten all our enjoyments, and furnish 
the happiest recollections, but they enter largely into the philoso- 
phy of life. Sometimes they may seem dead or valueless for years, 
but they seldom fail to re-appear at last, with renewed vigor and 
utility. They may be compared to the springs of some noble 
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river that lie in close proximity ; which, though flowing off in 
separate streams, and seeming to wander farther and farther 
apart, yet finally mingle their waters together, and uniting into 
one swelling mass, go widening and deepening to the sea. 


X. 


A WORDON THE SHAKSPERIAN THEORY. 

Ir was Washington Irving, who said that comets were invented 
for the sole purpose of giving Astronomers an opportunity of 
building theories, and recent observation almost induces us to 
believe that great men are born for pretty nearly the same end. 
Whilst the seven cities have Leen contending for the honor of 
giving birth to blind old Homer, how many others have been 
trying to prove that he was never born at all? And then again 
of those who admit that he lived, how many have lost themselves 
in the most vague conjectures as to whether he had eyes or not? 
and it would not be in the slightest degree surprising, if learned 
articles were yet written to prove that he was led around the 
country, by a little dog, with a turned-up tail, after the most ap- 
proved method of “ going it blind.” 

To come down a little nearer our own time: did not a Right 
Reverend Archbishop of Ireland, startle the whole kingdom of 4 
Great Britain, with the declaration that the hero of the 19th 
century, the man whom English fears had so magnified, and Eng- 
lish hatred so pursued, that Napoleon Bonaparte, the little Cor- 
sican who used popes for stirrups and kings for puppets—was a 
myth? And was not this declaration so amazingly well propped 
up with logical proof and argument, that every history which 
clasped between its covers the records of Austerlitz, Marengo, 
and Waterloo; and especially Sir Walter’s life of Napoleon, gave 
a sigh of relief, when the learned juggler smilingly told them how 
they had been sold? Such have been some of the results of the 
birth of two conspicuous characters, but the strangest is yet to 
be told. 
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About : a year or two ago a Miss Bac on, of Kew Bowe, Ww ho 
had been traveling in Europe, and who is evidently of an énquir- 
ing turn of mind, gave us notice that she had been rummaging 
among old garrets and older papers, while rusticating at 
Strattord-upon-Avon, and had made the weeny that William 
Shakspeare did not write Shakspeare’s plays. This is the first 
but assuredly, is not intended to be the last of the theory. Not 
only has the fair discoverer avowed her intention of proving her 
assertion, but already here at home, able pens and clear heads 
have marshaled themselves in defence of the new faith. Who, 
they indignantly ask, will dare point in this the age of enlighten- 
ment, to the glowing, nay almost inspired pages of Shakspeare, 
and tell us, that this subtle thought, this poetic philosophy, this 
calculating analysis of men’s motives, this laying bare the main- 
springs of human character, is the work of a Stratford poacher, 
a wool-dealer’s son; that Othello and Hamlet, and Lear, are the 
Promethean creations of the prompter boy in a London theatre. 
We have too long been hoaxed with that old tale, say they. 

Shakespeare was never beyond the borders of his own coun- 
try, a fellow without courtly breeding, without extended oppor- 
tunities of applying his mind to study, without patronage, in dis- 
grace and without friends-able to render him any essential aid, 
therefore, he could not have written plays, many of which are fra- 
grant with delicate court perfumes, many of which smack 
courtiers, of ladies fair, of kingly motives and royal actions. But 
who did write them? Raleigh was a courtier, he had traveled 
by sea and land, he had wielded the pen and the sword, like Cesar 
he had conquered, and like Cesar, had described his achieve- 
ments, he had basked in the sunlight of royal favor, and above all, 
was a poet: might he not have written Macbeth, Lear, Ham- 
let and Othello? Then there was Lord Bacon. He had learned 
all the University-men could teach him; he too, had _trav- 
eled, and with a philosopher’s eye had inspected men and man- 
ners in many acountry. He was Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and the confidant of a Queen, he was connected with 
thrones, and “ powers behind the throne,” he, even at the age of 
sixteen, began to see through the emptiness and futility of the 
philosophy so much in vogue, and began to direct his mighty 
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mina to its reform—could not this man have brought forth Shy- 
lock and Fallstaff, Benedick and Beatrice? Such are the argu- 
ments, (if arguments they be,) of the advocates of the Shaksperi- 
an Theory. Because Shakspeare was a poor player, because he 
had no munificent Macenas to direct the attention of the great 
to him, because he never spread a spangled coat for the dainty feet 
of a queen to vread upon. Because Raleigh and Bacon had ad- 
vantages of birth and education, were gentlemen and courtiers, 
ergo, they and not Poor Will should go down to posterity as the 
writers of these plays. 

This tearing down of the idol which has been erected so long, 
and which has so long occupied a prominent place in our heart 
of hearts, is, to say the least of it, unfair, unkind and decid- 
edly summary. 

Strip Shakspeare of his transcendant genius, deny to him the 
heaven-born faculty of reading the human heart and fathoming 
its emotions; refuse to allow him the magic gifts his Creator 
has allowed him; and it is a very easy matter to say that he could 
not have made the plays which bear his name. But apply this 
same process to Bacon or Raleigh, (for “it is a bad rule that will 
not work both ways”,) and we reduce the latter to an illiterate, 
though daring warrior, in the field, but out of it, a fawning cour- 
tier, fit only to 

“ Caper nimbly in a ladies chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasings of a lute.” 
We reduce the former, to a titled, accomplished favorite of Eliz- 
abeth and nothing more. And since “ theories” are so much the 
rage, would it be difficult to prove that Shakspeare composed the 
“ Essays” and the “ Natural History” of the one, “ The maxims of 
State,” and “ Cabinet-Council,” of the other? Assuredly as easy 
as to prove that our genial, warm-hearted rollicking Will, is not 
the same Shakspeare, whose works find an echo in every human 
heart, and a place on every shelf. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

May not some of the next generation live to see the day when 
the birth and history of our own Washington, shall be shrouded 
in mystery and conjecture, when traditions vague and monstrous, 
shall be current, of a great military chieftain, who years back in 
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the dim past, founded this country; how that his name was Wash- 
ington, and how that he formed a matrimonial alliance with the 
Goddess of Liberty, and thus become the Pater Americanorum ? 
Who knows ? 


A CRITICISM. 
“Don’t you see yanders Turtile Dove, 
Sitting on yanders tree? 
It is mourning for it’s Love ; 
So do I mourn for thee, 
Mary Ann; 
So do I mourn for thee!” 
Joun Smiru. 


WE fear that but few of our readers, with all the claims to a 
literary reputation, which Princeton and its students so justly 
enjoy, are well acquainted with the author, from whose “ Garden 
of Roses,” the sweet little nosegay, with which we have headed 
our criticism, has been culled. And we feel that we are only 
doing our duty as subscribers to the Princeton Magazine, and 
therefore as pioneers and guides in the great literary world 
around us, in asking your attention for a few fleeting moments, 
while we direct your notice to the varied beauties, with which 
even this small extract abounds. Let us consider first the general 
sentiment and effect of the stanza and then notice, as briefly as 
may be, the exquisite skill with which our author has handled so 
hackneyed a subject. And first it is evident to the most careless 
observer that the individual, from whose lips these teaching words 
have fallen, is a lover, “sighing like a furnace with a wooful bal- 
lad,” disconsolate, melancholy, inconsolable, weeping, as we take 
it for his mistress, like Rachel for her children, and will not be 
comforted, because she is not. Yes! we doubt not the beloved Mary 
Ann, like the Princess Huggermugger, is dead, deceased, defunct, 
departed, leaving behind her the wretched Jonathan to mourn 
her loss. Some critics, with a want of thought, which truly sur- 
prises us, have suggested that the disconsolate was the husband 
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of the lamented one, but our esthetic faculties reject the idea with 
indignation answering, “ No! these lines are the inspired breath- 
ings of love’s young dream, undisturbed as yet by caudal lectures 
or conjugal disagreements, and ended by the rude touch of death 
alone. This is none other than a lover sighing a melancholy 
dirge over his mistress’ untimely grave.” 
And how does he commence it? As so many others do with 
“Dearest Mary, thou hast left us, 

We thy loss most deeply feel !” 
No! our lover scorns to follow in the beaten track, that those 
have trodden, who have gone before him. He scorns the common 
place allusion to the death of his beloved one in which so many 
ure wont to indulge. Nay, his whole soul shrinks from it and 
even from the repetition of her name, “Oh no! he never men- 
tions her,” until towards the close. And yet he addresses her; 
addresses her as if the stood before him. As if he knew that the 
evening breeze that sweeps his cheek is but the fanning of her 
wings, as she hovers lovingly above him; as if in the mournful 
sighing of the wind he heard her lingering fond farewell. The 
spirit of poesy, love’s twin brother, comes over him, and he “ bursts 
forth in the resistless eloquence of woe,” 

“* Don't you see yanders Turtile Dove, 

Sitting on yanders tree?” 
Picture to yourself the bereaved Jonathan upon a grassy bank 
pointing with streaming eyes to a gloomy cypress in the distance. 
Amid its funereal branches sits that emblem of innocent and holy 
sorrow, a Turtile Dove, and borne upon the wings of sorrow- 
laden zephyrs, come too its notes of lamentation, compared with 
which the songs of nightingales are as a joyous melody, and the 
strains of the sad .Eolian harp sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. See then how he waits for no answer to his inquiry but 
adds in a broken voice, 

“It is a mourning for its love !” 
He did not ask the question in a doubting spirit. The presence 
of his lost one was as much a reality to him, as if his eves beheld 
her in bodily form beside him. A turtle dove wears always a 


mild subdued expression, as if it had lately lost some member of 
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it’s family, for whom it entertained the highest esteem and admi- 
ration, and was but just recovering slowly from it’s grief, but a 
“mourning turtle dove” and that “a mourning for it’s love,” 
conveys to our mind a depth of sorrow which the shallow plum- 
met of common mortals fails utterly to fathom, and which nought 
but a poet’s soul, and such a poets’ as our author can comprehend. 

We yet have to call the attention of our readers, ere conelud- 
ing, to a most artful contrivance of Mr. Smith’s, where the inter- 
est of the piece is greatly heightened, and its effect wonderfully 
increased. It is this: that for the first three lines of the stanza 
we are drawn away from the real subject of the poem, and our 
thoughts fixed entirely upon a hapless bird. So far we are left 
in complete ignorance of the real aim of the poet, and our sym- 
pathies are awakened, it is true, but awakened only in behalf of 
one of the feathered race. Now mark how beautifully he changes 
the object of these sympathies, at the same time heightening them 
by substituting an object so much more worthy of them : 

“So do J mourn for thee !” 
No easy transfer by a long circuitous prologue, no weakening and 
diluting of its foree by a tiresome preparation, but a removal, 
sudden, rapid, masterly, such as a great mind alone is capable of 
conceiving or executing, such as alone could have, as this has 
done, completely accomplished its end. But this is not sufficient. 
Weare still left in a state of harrowing and soul-absorbing un- 
certainty. We know now it is true that there is a fellow being 
for us to pity, a mourning lover to awaken our sorrow, a broken 
heart for'us to lament with, but there has been nothing yet to tell 
us Whether it is Corydon lamenting Amaryllis, or Amaryllis 
weeping Corydon. And ‘tis here we think that the poet shows 
most clearly his true claims to the title. We are worked up to 
the highest pitch of wonder and curiosity, and for a moment left 
here, then with two little words, we are in possession of the secret 
and our long pent up feelings find a vent, 
“ So do I mourn for thee, 
Mary Ann.” 

And with hearts full of compassion we take up his note of lamen- 
tation as well the mournful chorus : 


* So do I mourn for thee !” 












The Siren Bell. 


THE SIREN BELL, 


I preamt that I heard a siren bell, 
With a silvery echo clear, 

And a musical cadence sad and low, 

And a chime of tunes I did not know, 
And I held my breath to hear. 


Marvelous sweet was this siren bell, 

And my dreaming soul lay still ; 
As the sound of the bell came over the lea, 
Chiming ever joyously, 

Came chiming over the lea. 


It put me in mind of my distant home, 
With the willows hanging low, 
And the twinkling brook that ran in the shade, 
And the trout that fled from the shadow I made, 
To the darker gulf below. 


And it called to my mind a fair little maid, 
With a sweet little merry blue eye, 
And a flood of streaming yellow hair, 
Falling down her shoulders bare, 
As she looked up into the sky. 


A sudden fall in that siren bell, 
And the wind lay still on the lea, 
And again I saw that little maid, 
Gently in her cofin laid, 
In a grave-yard by the sea. 


But ah! fond memory cease thy spell, 
For sadness dims the dream, 

And hush the voice of that siren bell, 

As it rings its music down the dell, 
And floats it on the stream! 


But still rings on that siren bell, 
And ever in the air, 

A choir of angel voices seem 

To mingle strangely with my dream, 

Of Leanore the fair. 
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COMPREHENSIVE TALENT. 


A PHILOSOPHER of the olden times would merit the homely title 
of “ Jack of all trades” in these. As he was reputed a wise man, 
and as wisdom in these days possessed so much latitude of signi- 
ficancy, his learning was considered as embracing the knowledge 
of everything under the sun. No object was considered too pro- 
found or metaphysical for his resources, and his opinion was gene- 
rally received with that reverential assent, with which ignorance 
always bows to superior intelligence. Much as we may smile at 
the pretensions to universal knowledge made by these old pro- 
fessors, and ridicule as we may the admiration of their blinded 
followers; there is still a latent idea well worthy of observation, 
and of a counterpart in the present day. We refer to the re- 
cognition and demand for that great versatility of mind, which 
unfettered by any narrow or individual bounds, is able to duly 
appreciate the merits of any subject, or study. These valiant 
men applied their talents indiscriminately to everything within 
the domain of the actual or the ideal. Mind and matter, heaven 
and earth, the mortal clay or the disembodied spirit, the motions 
of the heavens and the elements of earth, every creature of fact 
or of faney, was subjected to analysis, in their crucibles, and 
claborate dissertations on their essences and properties have 
flooded the pseudo-literary world from the times of Confucius to 
those of the mysterial schoolmen. ‘There was no half-way educa- 
tion in those days. A man who knew anything had to know 
everything, and for a philosopher, nothing was too transcendant, 
recondite, or inaccessible. 

Now, however, the state of things is too much the reverse. 
The character of the age is different, and and is at the same time 
more progressive and utilitarian. Men apply themselves devotedly 
to one branch or pursuit in life, and generally allow their attention 
to be little abstracted by anything happening in others. Every 
profession is a species of monopoly, which demands the exclusive 
use of the time and talents of its followers. So thoroughly imbued 
with the principles and relations of their respective trades do 
men become, that their whole being is moulded by its influence, 
as the form of the brawny smith becomes adapted to the nature 
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of his sturdy work. All their thoughts and conversations be- 
come tinctured with it, and one’s metaphors and illustrations are 
always borrowed from his trade. The jargon of a seaman is 
almost unintelligible to us, but a little reflection will show, that 
every class if left by themselves would be guilty of the same inno- 
vations. 

Few among us possess the ability to take a thorough and com- 
prehensive view of a subject in all its lights and appearances. 
Few are able rightly to estimate the value of little things. The 
generality of mankind never view the whole building, but all 
their attention is occupied with the particular bricks. Prejudice 
or prediliction influence their view of every subject, and the im- 
portance they assign to it depends upon its relation to themselves. 
It is the true philosopher who uses both the telescope and the 
microscope, and with their aid assigns to everything its proper 
grade of consideration; who in a word, is able to grasp his 
subject. 

Phrenologists attribute to some men an organ which they name 
Totality, by which they mean just what the word expresses, the 
power by which they are able to take in the whole of any subject. 
This faculty, though somewhat discursive is never rambling ; 
though precise, it is never finical. It requires but little observa- 
tion to conclude that in the mass of mankind this organ is never 
developed. 

The scientific world was lately agreeably astonished, when a 
celebrated votary, merely from one scale of a fish, reproduced in 
a correct drawing the entire properties and conformation of the 
original animal. Just such talents, and just sach capability are 
needed in every department of social and domestic economy. To 
the discharge of any great work they are indispensable, and 
every work will proportion to the prevalence of this faculty in 
those who undertake it. Every page of history and every man’s 
observation declares this. It was nothing but this invaluable 
magnanimous power which has distinguished the greatest writers, 
statesmen and politicians in every age. Shakspeare had it toa 


pre-eminent degree; in the Encid and Paradise Lost, it is equally 
apparent. Ofsuch men as Pitt, Wilberforce and Webster, it 
was the sole secret of success. Such men were not content with 
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the dazzling but disintegrated components of a picture, but de- 
manded a full portrayal of the scene with its elements fitly ar- 
ranged and combined, so that the view was not that of checkered 
individuals, but of an associated whole. 

The existence of this faculty in the master minds of the world, 
would seem to indicate that Nature has here again been guilty 
of partiality in distributing her charms. But much we are sure 
depends upon early education, and a subsequent cultivation of 
enlarged and generous sympathies. A magnanimous disposition 
to our fellow men, united with a punctilious love of veracity, and 
secondly by a proper and harmonious development of the imagi- 
native faculties, are the surest way to build up this colossal 
power in man when wanting, or to strengthen it When possessed. 
If this be a cure, in the name, science, literature and religion, let it 
be immediately adopted. Men of one idea have too long retarded 
this progress of truth. They are like wheels with only one spoke 
in them, unable to sustain the least burden, unless it falls direetly 
and precisely in their own line. The age is calling loudly for 


accurate, sound, comprehensive talent. 


NASSAU AT NIGHT. 


“ Ye who would view fair “ Nassau” aright, 


Go visit it by the calm moonlight.” 


As we sit in our casement with the silvery beams of moonlight 
streaming in, and falling upon our ragged carpet in strange con- 
trast; as a gentle spring breeze rustles the leaves and whistles 
through the unfinished cupola of old North, singing as it has sung 
for ages, and whistling as it whistled for our sires, we muse 
upon bye-gone days, we ponder on our college life fast coming to 
a close, and bless old Dassau for her kindness and protection. 
Our stone walls are gray and bare, our walks are rude, our only 
statue is a cannon, but there is still a spirit of happiness which 
hovers over us, so potent, so like Midas in its influence, that the 
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cold gray walls, the rude walks, all become beautiful and pre- 
cious. Oh! love-infusing spirit, be thou Clio, clothed in sable 
vestments, writing with thy diamond pen the glowing record of 
our college happiness, or thou Kala sister Whig, pointing in 
gentle majesty as thou didst of yare to Hercules, the way to 
glory up the hill of science. Be thou one or both mysteriously 
blended, now as thou ridest in thy sombre chariot with “the pen- 
sive queen of night”, inspire my feeble tongue to tell—. But 
stop; the gentle moonshine seems to affect not only our thoughts 
but mysteriously runs from our pen’s point. We were speaking 
of our easement and rustling leaves, and whistling wind. It is 
a night for Poe’s raven to croak at the ventilator, for Coleridges’ 
albatross to swoop down on the slated roof of old North, and 
the chost of our President’s old owl to perch on the cannon and 
stare with its sightless orbs. Hobgoblins are rolling balls in 
the entry of North, and seme imp disguising himself as a member 
of the Prineeion brass band, is making nigit hideous, with wn- 


earthly piping. Listen to the noise of “Fresh,” barking at the 
ghost of his friend the owl, and li-tca to the hoarse croakivg of 
some candidate for Junior Orator, te!!ing the neighboring trees of 


the passions which inflame the human breast. Gobiias, imps, orators, 
dogs, cease such impious—no! go on, roll on, croak on, speak on, 
louder, louder still! drown that still more unearthly noise which 
causes old Luna’s light to quiver with indignation. The thing is 
called a melodeon; it is the instrument with which Satan contorted 
the limbs of his servants and by its its hideous sounds, drove away 
the good angels which loitered to console him and sent them 
weeping to a holier choir. With it he bored the solid rocks and 
shattered granite mountains, then when the thing was out of tune 
and still more horribly hoarse he placed it in our entry to make 
the student’s days and night’s dismal with never ceasing mutter- 
ings. We are chained by a spell to our casement seat, and must 
listen to these sounds, mingled with the piteous cackling’s rising 
from yonder invaded henroost, and with the shrieks which merci- 
less hags are extorting from the already sufficiently agonizing 
notes, whicli are paying the penalty of issuing forth at evening 
prayers. Hark! Listen to that banjo; avaunt he ghosts and 
goblins. The merry notes bring back the days of bards and 
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troubadours. A guitar now adds its sweet sound and soon a 
flute replies across the campus. Cold walls and gray stones are 
gone; the moon qnivers no more, the owl vanishes, the orator 
pauses: the melodeon however goes own, and like Tennyson’s 
rivulet will go on forever. Oh! Euterpe, at all times art thou 
beautiful and gentle, at all times dost thou make the good more 
spiritual, and the degraded more sorrowful and repentant, but at 
night when all is still and silent, (save the melodeon,) when all 
is peace and happiness, and thought wanders bank to childhood, 
and to home, then art thou ravishing in sweetness and transcen- 
dent in beauty. Methinks old Nassau is an Alhambra. What 
tinkling of Castilian guitars or sound of castinets could excel the 
soul-soothing note of that banjo? An Alhambra by moonlight. 
What dark-eyed maiden, listening to her lover’s lute, leaning in 
dreamy delight over the massive balcony and harkening to some 
love-sick ballad of Spanish romance, could feel half the indescri- 
bable emotion of blended sorrow and delight, which we now feel 
while leaning over the rough carved wiadow-sill, and drinking 
in for the perhaps the last time the sad and pleasing notes of that 
care-dispelling flute? What jetting fountain, cooling Ly its silver 
spray, and soothing by its gurgling noise, is half so pleasant as 
the sight of that old cannon standing in the midst of our campus, 
the stately mentor of so many hours of sport and pleasure ? 

It is midnight ; the hour when skulls grin and ghosts take their 
wonted promenades ; the balcony is deserted ; the Castilian gal- 
lant hurries home, and peeps ever and anon over his shoulder to 
see whether the Moslem bards of Boabdil burst the mountain 
side and begin their midnight revels. The Alhambra’s halls are 
desolate once more; but hark! Is that the sound of moorish 
goblins rising from the tombs, rending mountain side, and _shat- 
tering pinnacle and tower, groaning, shricking —? No, emphat- 
ically no. It is the old melodeon, with a painful asthma, dis- 
pelling chateaux en espagne, and preventing our falling from the 
window, the only good deed it ever did, for we were asleep and 
dreaming of the barren land of Cerventes imagining, it to be gar- 
den of Hysperides. 

Oh! Nassau thou art an Elysium always, but especially at 
night, when geniuses pole with heavily curtained windows ; when 
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turkeys clandestinely acquired, are smuggled into barrack rooms, 
and Freshmen flee through windows at slight alarms ; when tu- 
tors benefit the human race generally by prowling around the 
buildings, and stopping all music which may chance to enliven wea- 
ried students; when Freshmen dream of home and sweethearts, and 
Sophs toss wearily under fearful dreams of ambition and of hon- 
ours. Night! It is the time when the dissipated flee themselves, 
the time when students love to dream, to muse of life and all its 
eares and honors. It is the time when serinaders rouse dogs and 
raise windows, when trembling damsels hear such love ditties as 
“Hard times.” “ A little more cider.” It is the time when ro- 
mantic ladies are informed in gentle strains that 


“ Old dog Tray, is ever faithful, 


Grief cannot drive him away !” 


which announcement made by young gentlemen, with powerful 
lungs, make boquets fly from delicate hands, raises the ghosts of 
several old-dog-trays, whose discordant yelpings terrify juvenile 
shanghais, and makes the worthy mayor and aldermen dream of 
midnight orgies and battered horns. It is the time when the 
sonorous “heads out” of Juniors, and pompous “Fresh in the 
campus’ of Sophomores are still ; when the joyfully heard “ call 
over” of loafing nuisances, and monotonous bass of “ Apples,” is 
heard only in dreams. Now the silver beams stream through the 
windows of old North, piercing the gloom within, and making 
the bare walls more sepulchral and ghostly. The Gothic arches 
of the massive casements tell of monasteries imbedded in dark 
and sacred groves. The dignified tramp of the Senior returning 
from an evening call, sounds like the muffled and stately footfalls 
of cowled monks as they pace the tessilated halls of the old ca- 
thedral. 

The flute, the violin, the banjo, send upward their sweet notes 
like the joyful anthems of spectral nuns clothed in silver vest- 
ments. The music rising from the cold and cheerless statue of 
Memmon, floating over sandy deserts, slugglish waters and heaps 
of ruins is not more soothing to the casual boatmen who rests 
upon the dark and loathsome river. Yes sweeter far than the ma- 
gic notes of Cireean Puck, who steals amid our dreams and makes 
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The Girondists. 


us hear the gracious melody of childhood. But held! the night 
air is cool, and we find ourself half asleep upon the window sill, 
nearly putting to test the truth of the theory which Atwood’s 
machine illustrates. We will retire. Nassau, good night. 








THE GIRONDISTS. 


Tue French revelation, engendered by the tremendous corrup- 
tion which pervaded every department of government, every 
class of society, was regarded by many eminent political men, 
as the only possible means of annihilating this evil, of restoring 
the country to its original prosperity and greatness. It may 
have had this effect: its indiscriminate proscriptions, its fear. 
ful massacres, its Reign of Terror, may have purged the nation 
and prepared it for the iron rule of Napoleon. But the price 
that was paid! The blood of kings and queens, of royal dukes 
and duchesses, of the great and good, the brave and virtuous; it 
bears an interest which no financiering can ever discharge. 

One of the natural consequences of the French revolution—as, 
indeed, of all revolutions—was the sudden formation of political 
parties or clubs, all having the same object in view, “ the Repub- 
lie,” and yet violently opposed to cach other in their plans for 
bringing it about. 

The fieree Jacobins and Cordeliers pant after a Republic, on 
the ancient models ; but, to secure this, they must decree the an- 
nihilation of the aristocracy, of all who do not openly declare 
allegiance to them. The more moderate Girondists equally seek 
for a government founded on the principles of “ Liberte, Egalite, 
Fraternite ;” but they ask not the heads of their rulers, the blood 
of Frenchmen. Rather than this, they themselves become part of 
the sacrifice. They would not conquer and be cursed of France 
yet to be; they would die, leaving a name to be remembered, the 
memory of their true nobility, their courage, their virtues, to be 
forever cherished. Robespierre and the guillotine triumph. 

A political party can be rightly judged only by considering 
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the character of its leaders, and the principles which they profess 
and advocate. 

Are they men, not merely of genius, of distinguished reputa- 
tion, but of moderation and firmness ; men who never yield the 
right, who cannot be shaken ; are their principles sound, prac- 
tically as well as theoretically ; can they be adapted to all exi- 
gencies of the state; will they be productive of the most good, 
in existing circumstances? Such a party should prevail. 

Living far from the scene of action, and long after the events which 
transpired at that most extraordinary period, it is possible to 
form an impartial estimate of the Gironde, only from a careful 
observation of the character of their prominent men. Asa great 
revolutionary body, the Girondists compared with others of that 
time, will ever stand pre-eminent, for their exalted patriotism, 
their brilliant talents and accomplishments, their lofty courage 
ip adversity, and their glorious fall. Philosophers, orators. 
statesmen—heroes all—bhave thrown around the Gironde a light 
which can never fade ; have given it an immortal name. 

Vergniaud the orator. Young, enthusiastic, ambitious, his 
brilliant talents quickly raised him to a high position. His fiery 
eloquence, polished, arguinentative, poetical, fascinated while it 
annihilated the opposition. ‘Too preud te pander to the mob, to 
flatter their vanity, to be the exponent of their extreme measures, 
he devoted his genius, his life to the people. He knelt at the 
altar of the revolution, and worshipped fervently ; not fanatical- 
ly, but as a patriot, knowing that a sacrifice must be offered, 
himself, perhaps, the victim. 

A true Frenchmen, he was ambitious of glory, but sought it in 
a noble way, not through honors and titles, only devotion to his 
country. A chief of the Empire fell, crying “ Vive l'Empereur.” 
The chief of the Girondists sang “Amour sacre, de la patrie” and 
died. 

Roland was one of that class of men who in ordinary times 
are but little known out of their own sphere. But when great 
events are transpiring, when the public mind is deeply agitated, 
intensely excited ; when anarehy and confusion everywhere pre- 
vail, then, these very circumstances, bringing them forward into 
positions which demand the exercise of their peculiar talents, give 
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them what might be called an accidental distinction. Yet was 
Roland by no means undeserving of a distinguished name. With 
a highly cultivated mind, decidedly literary in his tastes, and a 
practical philosopher, he filled with great honor to himself, the 
high offices to which he was called. His experience, his liberal 
and comprehensive views—above all, the boldness with whieh he 
asserted and maintained his principles, quickly introduced him to 
that party, of which he is so faithful an exponent. Overshadowed 
by the more brilliant talents of others, silent, reserved, unosten- 
tatious in his manners, with the stern morality of a Cato, “He 
was the Sieyes of his party.” 

In Dumouriez we see the daring, brilliant soldier, possessed of 
the most extraordinary political, as well as military, genius. 
Swift, in coneeiving and executing his plans, with a mind formed 
on the antique models, he was, indeed, one of the greatest of the 
Girondists. Condocet, the mathematician, the impartial judge, 
the profound thinker—Fauchet, the christian, philosopher and 
reformer, powerful as a writer, resistless as a speaker—Desmou- 
lins, the passionate and sarcastic—Isnard, “the Danton of the 
Gironde ”—these, all these, are the true representatives of their 
party. 

Now look. The Girondists, a magnificent aristocracy, a 
aristocracy of talent and chivalry, fighting for lilerty, not as an 


ideal, but a great reality, a virtue, a necessity, will they not suc- 
ceed, overturning fanaticism and tyranny ? 

It cannot be. France has not yet paid the full penalty for long 
years of iniquity, the cup ef her infamy is not yet drained. The 
revolution, with its fiery purgings, demands another sacrifice, a 
tremendous sacrifice. Robespierre demands a triumphal. Heroes 
alone, must grace the procession ; calmly, sternly they march. 
The notes of the Marseillaise rung out clear and thrilling in the 
morning air— 

“ Contre nous de la tyrannie 
L‘etendurd sanglant est leve L” 
The Girondists were. 
LORRAINE. 
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See yon gaily freighted vessel 
Floating on the Cydous tide ; 
Music swells along the water, 
Sorrow stands aback defied. 
Egypts Queen in all her beauty 





Moves in majesty and joy, 

Nereids sporting round her pathway, 

Sweet thelr songs of praise employ, 
Balmy soft the zephyr blows ; 
Icy cold the river flows. 


9 


Brothers, now as we stand ready, 
Launched upon the stream of life, 
Fancy paints in gaiest colours 
‘Trophies of the eager strife. 
Cold and chill the river sparkles, 
Buoying up immortal freight 
Souls with ardent, earnest longings 
Striving for the good and great. 
Joyful forms their garlands wreathe : 
Mournful notes the waters breathe. 





3 
Listen! to the solema wailing 
tising from the pebbled shore, ‘ty 

Listen! to the ceaseless requiem 
Of the distant rapids roar, 
lark! to the mournfal lullaby 
Sighing from the whited beach ; 
Speechless shells in faintest murmurs 
Never-ceasing lessons teach. 

Sluggish waters dark and drear : 

Bending trees all bleak and sear : 


4 


Life’s dark waters lie before us, 
Our cold Cydous, full of tears, 
Weeping willows bending o'er us 


Guardian angels, sad with fears. 
























Vale! Longum Vale ! 
To-morrow morn we all embark, 
Sailing towards our hero—F ame, 
Warning well from many victims 
Sacrifices to—a name— 
“ Muffled be thy oars,” they ery ; 
“ Sacred the way to destiny.” 


5 
With solemn voices let us sing, 
Silently let each one pray, 
That as we sail along the stream, 
Gentle beams may light our way : 
Silver beams from heavenly lamps 
Held by guardian angels bright ; 
Rays which cheering all our pathway, 
Soothe us by their mellow light, 
Rays which heedless sinners own : 
Coming from God's holy throne. 
6 
HIrrk ! to the voices from the tomb 
Warnings which we dare not spurn 
“From dust we are,” The Sybils ers, 
“* Unto dust we must return.” 
Oh! spirits of the silent dead 
Brothers. who have gone before, 
Make us bend the reverend knee 
To the God, whom you adore, 
Earnest pilgrims deign to bless, 
Oh! holy source of bapp‘ness. 


~ 
‘ 


Farewell Fathers, Farewell Brothers 
Bles us now ere we depart ; 
Kneeling low before the altar 
Consecrated to the heart, 

Let the sacred word be spoken 
Which our lips have long refused, 
Ere the golden bowl be broken 


And the silver cord be loosed, 
Last Farewells, how sad they seem ! 
Echoes of a fleeting dream. 





MELPoMENE. 
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Obituary. 


Diep at the Theological Seminary, Princeton, CHARLES BOYD, in the 
22d year of his age. 
Mr. Boyp prepared for College at the Albany Academy, where in the year 


































1851, as a tribute to his high classical attainments, he received the Van Rens- 
selaer Medal. The same year he entered the Junior Class in the College of 
New Jersey, but withdrew in a few weeks on account of ill health. After 
recruiting for a year, he entered the next Junior Class in 1852. He at once 
took a high stand in his class, and, at the end of his Junior year, represented 
the American Whig Society as one of her Junior Orators. Graduatingin the 
class of 1854, the Faculty bestowed upon him the Valedictory Oration. 

In the following Autumn, he entered the Theological Seminary, at Princeton, 
where, in the second year of his course, after a short illness, he closed a useful 
life, with a peaceful death on the 13th day of April, 1856. 

As a scholar, Mr. Boyp stood in the foremost rank of his class. He had 
been a diligent student all his life. The reputation he acquired at the 
Albany Academy, was augmented in the classie walks of Princeton. Holding 
constant!y in view the importance of the sacred office he designed entering, he 
bent all his energies, and consecrated all his time to the proper preparation of 
his faculties for its exalted duties. 

As an orator, few in his class could compete with him. Ife always chose 
the noblest themes, aud threw around them the grace and winning cloquence 
of a mind refined by education and impassioned by a sincere love of truth. 

As a min among his fellows, he was both respected and loved—-respected 
for his abilitics and moral influence, loved for his gentle and winning manners, 
for his kindly sympathy and genial politeness. 

As a ciristian, Mr. Boyp was exemplary. He was eminently a man of 
prayer. Wespeak the sentiment of both his instructors and associates when 
we say that few men in our midst have sustained so irreproachable a christian 
character. We will not, cannot soon forget the tender solicitude he displayed 
for the spiritual welfare of his companions. His piety was unobtrusive, his 
modesty and humility, genuine. The most casual observer could see that he 
was fust ripening for heaven. 

During his last illness, which. though not protracted, was painful, he mur- 
mured not at the Providence that was afflicting him. When he was able to 
speak at all, he spoke of the Heaven to which he was going, and of the Saviour 
who had redeemed him. He often said that he was happy, and just before he 
«lied, when the sun was at his meridian, and the Sabbath light was streaming 
in the chamber of death, lifting up his eyes to the heaven his soul was longing 
for, he exclaimed, “ bright, brighter than the sun !” 

We loved him and we mourn. But we rejoic2 in the assurance that he is 
now where all is “ brighter than the sun.” 





















Collegiana. 


COLLEGIANA. 


Ata meeting of the Senior class held on Wednesday, April 15th, the fol- 
lowing resolutious were unanimously adopted. 

Wuereas, a large number of our fellow students will be necessarily absent 
from the regular college commencement, ard will therefore be deprived of the 
pleasure ot participating in the parting scenes, and of exchanging those kind 
wishes which classmates must reciprocally feel at their final separation, 

Resolved, That in order to testify in a formal and appropriate way our kindly 
feelings toward one another, in a way too which all will forever remember with 
peculiar interest and pleasure, we elect from our number, altogether independent 
and irrespective of any Hall, Society, or sectional feclings whatsoever, two in- 
dividuals, one as orator and one as poet, to appear before us on the last 
evening of our approaching final examination. 

Resolved, That a managing committee of four be appointed to carry out the 
above resolutions. 

The election resulted as follows : Orator, Jas. T. Lertwicu, Va., Poet, J. 
S. Stewart, Penn. 

The Committee appointed by the Senior Class to select an ode to be sung 
on the same occasion, have chosen from among a large number of coutribu- 
tions, that of Wa. C. Srirt, Penn. 

The efforts of the Senior class to establish a permanent instiution whose ob- 
ject shou!d be to secure a course of lectures from the distinguished men of the 
day, during the winter months, has resulted in obtaining the services of Hon. 
Epwarp Everett. While the committee regret that circumstances beyond 
their control have prevented the success of their scheme, yet the eloquent ad- 
dress upon Washington, has amply compensated for their labors. The glory 
of carrying out such an institution must belong to future classes. 

We understand that the Junior class has raised a fund of eighty dollars to 
be distributed in prizes to the contributors of the Nassau Lit. for the best eight 
essays written during the coming year. This movement merits the highest 
praise, and with pleasure do we vacate the sanctum, to be occupied by Editors 


from such a noble and public spirited class. 
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Evitor’s Cable. 





READER :— 
Though you may have heard of the labors, the trials, and per- 

plexing “ bores” of an Editor, yet we fear that you nave but a faint conception 
of them, and are too prone unsympathizingly to view him “ with a critic’s eye,” 
rather than through the medium of that most heavenly of christian virtues, 
charity. As he sits fidgeting in the old green chair, which the “ wear and 
tear” of his predecessors has stripped of the varnish and cheap cushions, leav- 
ing but a few tufts of moss and an appalling array of rusty tacks—and takes 
a calm view of the responsibility of his station, his feelings are indescribable. 
That huge monster, the public, stands before him with open mouth, and in vain 
is the cerebrum and cerebellum racked to gratify his most capricious taste. 
The coarsest and finest solids, the most highly flavored fluids, with the rarest 
admixture of condiments, must all be jumbled together in the nicest proportions 
to gratify his sensitive palate ; and then truly is realized the awful complexity 
and voracity of the most fastidious of appetites. An Editor must be metaphy- 
sical and racy, lucid as a crystal yet redolent as a rosebush—brimful of cutes, 
and puns. The grave, the facetious, and the witty, must all be gratified. 
Above all, he must not only be a laughing machine himself, but he must turn 
the crank for others. Yes reader he must provoke a genuine laugh, one that 
makes the stomach dimple with a chuckling, roaring, generous giggle. Reader, 
are you aware of what you would have? Did you ever try toanalyze a laugh ? 
and to resolve it into all the clements necessary to turn the liver completely 
over ; to discriminate nicely between the various contortions of the counten- 
ance, from the little grin to the broad grin, and thence to tae face hideous, and 
writhing with emotion ; to trace it in all its stages from the scarcely audible 
chuckle, through the various ramifications of the merry twitter, to the obstre- 
perous roar.— We defy you to do it. though you invoke all the powers of earth, 
air, and sea. Like the fickle gossamer, or the beauteous tints of the departing 
sun, it flies from the critic’s touch as do the unsubstantial shadows of a dream, 
when one awakes. You might as well attempt to catch the forms of airy 
nothingness, as they float before your vision, and rend asunder their golden 
tissues, as to try to disintegrate a laugh. Like many things in nature, we 
must be content, to learn its properties and effects, as seen in diffusing joy and 
exstacies of gladness over the soul, and throughout the whole corporosity ; but 
above all, as read in the countenance that ever changing palimpsest, on which 
are written alternately our every thought, hope, fear, grief and joy. Nor can 
we recommend you, reader, to any “learned treatise on laughs,” philosophi- 
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cally written as all treatises are, solely for the benefit of the human race—to 
assist you in the solution of your analysis. Why this theme which might be 
made so fruitful in divisions, and pictorial illustrations, has been passed over 
by the philosopher, the erudite and the sage of bye-gone ages is a mystery. 
We can imagine one versed in philosphical distinctions after much reflection, 
dividing this grave subject a la Shakspeare, into seven periods. Beginning 
with the simplest phenomenon which comprises the infant “mewling, &c., 
in its nurses lap,” its laugh can be likened to that of the drunken or insane man, 
always the same expressionless simper, indicative of an undefined pleasure at 
nothing in particular, and “ every thing and all the rest of mankind in gene- 
ral.” ‘Then comes the merry ringing laugh of the rosy faced urchin, who has 
doffed his swaddling clothes and romps upon the green, with no fear but the 
“school marm’s” rod. Slight are his cares, and trivial his sorrows as his noi- 
some glee, so innocent and musical indicates. Last would come the corpulent 
old man, who clasps his convulsed sides until the tears steal down his wrinkled 
and parchment-like cheeks, who laughs and grows fat, who laughs while he 
can, staving off the death scene, growing more and more rotund to the no small 
inconvenience of the undertaker and grave digger—the supes in the final 
tragedy. Thus might he wander through laughs musical, and laughs guteral ; 
idiotic laughs and laughs full of meaning, ad infinitum. 

All from experience are acquainted with its effects. It is the gladsome 
index of joyful spirits, the essence of good feeling. It is the bitterest enemy of 
care and suffering. It gives the lean man a jolly corpulency, it causes the 
dyspeptic to forget the ills of indigestion, and banish “ blue devils” and ima- 
ginary griefs. It promotes growth, adds strength, and prolongs many a happy 
existence. We readily assent to the truth, “an inch of laugh is worth an ell 
of moan,” and delight in the sentiment, not less than in the music of that good 
old tune, "Tis better to laugh than be sighing.” Truly, “Dulce est desipere in loco.” 

Although then we would strongly recommend it, we are sorry indulgent 
reader that inasmuch as “ it is entirely out of our line of business,” w2 cannot 
gratify you ; we never succeeded in being witty. 

To no purpose have we spent the “golden hour of thought,” in poling over 
elaborate essays on the art of punning. All our lauduble and indefatigable 
efforts were wasted, and thoroughly disgusted with the theme, we gave up 
making fruitless attempts, heartily coinciding with Webster. Verily, “ puns 
are a low species of wit.” The next day we received the following modest but 
characteristic letter from a sophomore whom wish we knew on account of his 
sentiments on this subject that we might clasp him to our “ heart of hearts.” 
Perhaps he too has tasted of the acidulated grape. 

Mr. Eprror :—I am a patron of learning, and have been accustomed to re- 
gard with indescribable awe, the eminent literary ability, and critical taste of 
the present corps of Editors, who have with such wise discretion, and I may 
add, superior hortucultural skill plucked the flowers of literature from which 
the Western continent might inhale the most delicious fragrance, yet urged by 
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considerations due to my country, and especially the cause of learning, of 
which I am a patron, with a hamility becoming my station, I would suggest a 
fact which has flashed meteor-like, with tremendous brilliancy and cogeney, 
across my startled brain, viz: that the star of magazine intellectuality, which 
has so long shone in all the glory of meridian splendour upon your pages. guid- 
ing all aspirants onward, upward and heavenward, has of late had a tendency, 
to set rayless and pathless, in the glcom of pitiful puns. May J not indulge a 
hope, humble as its possessor, that one issue of your monthly, for which I have 
generously subscribed my quota(r), will not bear upen its virgin leaves, any 
dislocated limbs of that noble Saxon language, which is destined soon to be 
the tongue of every nation, from pole to pole. Sir do we find in any of those 
inexhaustible treasure houses of learning—the immortal works of Homer, 
Euclid and Trigonometry, any such resorts to win the imperishable laurels of 
an undying fame? Let these be your models, magnanimously dash with the 
inverted stylus, all such abortive efforts, and my subscription shall be extended 
to another issue. Sir, a patron of learning has the honor to be your co-operator 
in a great work—— A SOPHOMORE. 
We have witnessed somewhere in our perigrinations the beautiful process of 
transforming the heavy, dirty ore, drawn from the depths of the earth's crust, 
into shining metals, so useful in the arts and conveniences of men; and as we 
saw it melting and filtering through layers of burning coals into its lava bed be- 
neath, and thence taken a chaotic mass emitting golden scintitlations and stream- 
ing with alloy, becoming by the aid of the hammer or roller a useful and nicely 
fashioned bar, we could not but trace the analogy of a similar process, in that 
great workshop, the brain, where every treasured thought is purged of its dross. 
and drawn out and burnished by reflection, imagination and critical labor, and 
then dispatched on winged errands of pleasure and instruction. But as in the 
former case, from most experienced workmen alone, do we obtain the mest dn- 
rable, and elegant metals, while mere dabblers, and apprentices but deform the 
transformed material, so in literature, is it the prerogative of beginners to ex- 
claim, “ Heu! Heu! fizlavi.” We introduce the following—a fair representa- 
tive of juvenile composition both as regards the subject, style and orthography, 
as illustrative of early stages in this process. It purports to come from a 
Freshman, who has been attending the Senior lectures on geology, and will be 
preserved as a literary curiosity, to be read by unborn generaticns : 
Onn a Flie hu i foun a seting onn mi tabel, 

Awl hail swete insek, ha with spring dust kum 

to grete ower eres bi thine delishus hum- 

Ming! O! wood I cood noe sum moar abowt 

The Wai yu woz dewelupt, Now U ar 

1 of 4 gran divisshuns uv the tipes 
wich jolly jests lek-chure konciruing. Butt 
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wot wun i kant tel. but az Ive bigunn 
bi kolling u a insek : i egspek 
i ourt 2 B kunsistunt ; andi wil!!! 
B kuncistint ; 

butt now 4 2 prowsede. 
O u artikerlater, eighnt u kold? 
kaus u luk mitey like u woz—O sai! 
i gess u ar ollthoe yu sqirm arownd 
jess az if u likd It and u ourt too 
B ashainnd uv urecelph (Butt i dont no 
if i haf spelt that laste wird rite oar nott 
eneywai it downt mak eney difirenz) 
butt tu the pint u reley ourt 2 b 
ashainnd ta bee sow boald az tu immerj 
out uff ure hidink plais befour the rest 
off ure kumpanyans ar pripaird tu kum 
out ! doant chew no kno beter than 2 gow 
and tu disirt ewr starfink Fammillcy 
an sow 4th? iff u doant ile lett u ourf 
This tyme: Now thair u nedent fele sow badd 
A standink thair a felink of ure hed 
with ure proebossiss kaus i dident mene 
2 hirt ure felinks. butt B verchewus 
Threw owt ure liph an be asschewrd u haf 
mi kine riggardz— 





Avroaraps books, those gilt messengers—breathing premonitory warnings of 
coming separations are lying thick around us, sent to gather up their little 
collections of parting mementoes. We indiscriminately pick up, one and find 
upon its ink bespattered pages one of the most surprising compendiums of wit, 
advice, quotation and compliment, calculated to impress the reader with a 
strange variety of emotions. The most flattering declarations of talent and 
eminent qualities before unheard of, and unknown even to the possessor, are 
thereon set forth. If any one doubts his powers let him “start an autograph 
book around” and he will soon find himself the owner of an “undeveloped 
genius,” which if properly directed, will render him distinguished—a rival 
ef Milton, Webster, Calhoun and a host of others, whom he has been 
accustomed to venerate afar off. Yet we would not be considered as de- 
precating this time-honored custom. Many a little incident which otherwise 
would have faded from the memory is thus “ jotted down” to gladden the soul 
hereafter, when bustling amid busy cares and troublesome griefs. The recollec- 
tious of the many joyous sprees, sagely denominated youthful follies, the musical 
harmonies of soul-stirring choruses, and college songs which have so often made 
these old walls ‘ring again,’ the witty yarn, the comic jest and the holy commun- 
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ings of youthful friendship will awaken memories, “pleasing but melan- 
choly to the soul.” Even the air castles and fancy bubbles, which overtopping 
mathematics and metaphysics, have gilded the stern realities of the future, with 
a lustre that renders this “ whirly-gig of time” endurable, will form no small 
feature in the retrospect—“ Fortasse haec olim meminisse juvabit.”—College 
life is especially valuable for its friendships, and it were well to vow on the 
altar of our coming separation, to consign all petty broils, (if any such there 
be,) hereafter, only to be thought of to deprecate their insignificance, to a hap- 
py oblivion, and to think of college life only as the haleyon days of existence. 
Time has flown swiftly with us and wrought wondrous changes. The “newly 
fledged” from boarding school, who licentiously stalked about, mouthing the 
quid and belching forth incipient profanity, who boasted of the frequent use 
of the trans. and of the extent of his numerous youthful experiences, has be- 
come dignified and sedate. His verdancy has become seared by the “rusty 
tinges” of the autumn of college life, and reflection, and experience have im- 
planted the principles of early manhood. But our predecessors have enlarged 
extensively upon the various stages requisite to bring this about, and we for- 
bear to enter upon the theme. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


WE hail with pleasure the entrance into the literary world of the new work, 
entitled Esthetics, by Prof. Moffat, of our College. The monopolizing re- 
striction which confines the mental efforts of our “ learned great” of Princeton, 
to its fortunate inhabitants, has in this instance been done away with, and we 
congratulate the public at large that 7 too can derive profit and enjoyment 
from the labors of this polished scholar. Though, as seen upon the printed 
page, the lectures are deprived of the effect inspired by the eloquent delivery 
of him to whose voice of instruction, we have so often listened with admiration 
and delight, yet, the original, philosophical and logical manner in which this 
interesting subject is treated ; and the perspicuity and elegance of the style 
cannot but make the work an invaluable occupant of every student's library, 
as well as one the perusal of which will afford enjoyment and pleasure to all. We 
have seen no book upon the subject that will compare with it. With joy do 
we offer our mite of commendation, and wish it every success. 


EXCHANGES. 


We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of numerous additions to our 
former list of exchanges. We extend “in spiritu” the sympathetic hand of 
Editorial congratulation to those of sister colleges, who have embodied the 
results of youthful aspirations and exposed them to the favorable criticisms of 
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an admiring public. The following are before us: “ The Marietta Collegiate,” 
“The Yale Literary,” “ The Ciceronian,” “ The Knoxiana,” “ Georgia Univer- 
sity” and “The North Carolina University Magazines,” “Erskine Collegiate Re- 
corder,”’ “The Belloit Monthly,” “ Hillsborough Gazette,” “ The Medical Spe- 
cialist,” the “American Journal of Education,” and “The William’s Quarterly.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


WE would return our most heartfelt thanks to those who have generously 
striven to lighten our Editorial duties by favoring us with their contributions 
through that accommodating medium, the Post. Those arriving too late for 
insertion, we have handed over to our successors. We would say a word ex- 
pressive of our feelings, of those who are always intending to pay their subscrip- 
tions to the Lit., but language is inadequate to describe our feelings. 


Reaper, with a most profound bow, we bid you a long farewell, to“ go the 
way” of all Editors, after our predecessors. ‘The old chair with its tacks and 
ragged cushions stands waiting our successor. May a happy career be yours 
and his. 

THE EDITOR. 
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